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EDITORIALS 


ments of most canning firms today are on the busy side. 

It seems hardly possible that Alaska peas, in this neck 
of the woods at least, are already in the ground. Time, it 
seems, is getting streamlined along with everything else in this 
modern day and age. Already, for instance, Sam Gorsline and 
Cal Skinner are talking about next year’s convention. Even 
so, most canners have at least one eye on a situation that seems 
to be standing disgustingly still—the canned foods market— 
and, incidentally, the size of the stack in the warehouse. 


fren BUSINESS—To be sure, the raw products depart- 


But before we leave the reference to the conventions, readers 
might like to know, even though it’s not official, that the National 
convention will be held in Chicago beginning Saturday, February 
21, with the Conrad Hilton (Stevens) Hotel, as headquarters, 
and with the exhibits being held there. We were surprised and 
distressed to learn that Sam has been in the hospital practically 
since the close of the last convention. 


The Tri-State Packers, meeting in Atlantic City December 
4 and 5, are planning a mammoth cutting bee, the biggest in 
the East they say, with over 600 canned and frozen samples, 
graded and coded so that all may see and compare. During the 
first quarter of 1952 this Association has picked up 15 new 
member canners and 27 associate members from allied interests. 
That’s progress, especially in view of the near saturation al- 
ready obtained. 


“How’s Business? . . . and what are you going to do about 
it?” asked an Editorial in the last News Letter of the National 
Food Brokers Association. There’s a great deal of the spirit 
we all admire in that editorial. It makes good reading for 
brokers, and we believe will be equally appreciated by canners. 
Here it is: 

“Tt seems to be agreed that we are now in a period of more 
difficult selling. Some would say it is very tough, others 
would say it is still mild. Regardless of the degree, there 
seems to be little question that, barring a deterioration of the 
international situation, the days of easy selling are on the 
way out. 


“This should not be distressing news to food brokers, how- 
ever. Instead it represents a challenge, and an opportunity. 
For you food brokers possess sales abilities, sales qualifications 
that most salesmen do not have. For a long time now we have 
been telling the sales managers and top management of 
American manufacturers that you are the nation’s best sales- 
men. We honestly believe that. And we think-the record 
bears us out. 


“More important than the record of the past is the sales 
record that will be chalked up in the future. We believe that 
you food brokers have the ability, and the drive to set a 
record that will definitely outclass salaried salesmen of manu- 
facturers. We feel that here is the opportunity for food 
brokers to show the world just how valuable they really 
are in sales work. 


“Will all food brokers rise to the occasion? Undoubtedly 
there will be a few who will not. Occasionally principals have 
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reported to this office that there are a few brokers who they 
feel are not worthy of membership. This coming test of true 
salesmanship may well prove to sort out the boys from the 
men—the hangers-on from the real sales makers. Likewise, 
it will serve as a proving ground for the sales people within 
your own organization. It will show who within your own 
firm are the salesman and who are merely order takers. 

“In the new era some will sit back and bemoan the lost 
days of easy pickings. The majority of food brokers will dig 
all the harder. Some will sit back and say, ‘All business is 
slow right now. It will pass.’ The majority will be too busy 
working at selling and won’t have time to sit back. Some will 
pass out of the picture. The majority will continue to report 
that. business is good, even if it may be hard-won. 

“The wise food broker, like progressive management in 
many other fields, is studying his organization to see how he 
can strengthen it. He has two major areas of concern—two 
potential sources of weakness. First he must analyze the 
sales ability of his salesmen who have not been through the 
hardening process of the pre-war tough selling days. Some 
will meet the test, some will not. Second he must make sure 
that his seasoned salesmen, who may have softened since the 
war, are able to apply the old experience to the new situation. 
He must guard against complacency. The achievements of 
the old days won’t continue to carry an organization. New 
successes must be chalked up all the time. 

“We do not think a lull is anything to be alarmed about. 
It is not really a lull, but instead a change of pace. Actually 
it seems to be the American competitive system getting back 
to work after having occupied a back seat for a number of 
years. 

“How is Business? Never was the opportunity greater, nor 
business better, for the food broker who pushes his program 
for real aggressive salesmanhip on the part of his entire 
organization.” 


Incidentally along with that particular News Letter came a 
reprint of an article by the Journal of Commerce Food Editor, 
A. E. Mockler. Speaking of the major shift in the sale of 
groceries, the wholesaler, says Mr. Mockler, is narrowing down 
his selling services. “The wholesaler’s salesman, in many in- 
stances, has been merely transferred to another payroll and 
operates out of a brokerage office ...”. “Manufacturers,” he 
says, “who have held to the theory that brokerage rates which 
were adequate for old time broker selling, remain compensatory 
in the face of today’s changed conditions are in for a rude 
awakening.” Which in a manner is another way of saying— 
you only get what you pay for. It’s getting more and more 
necessary to buy retail representation. 


“Have you analyzed your sales force? If so what steps are 
taken to correct the weaknesses? Have you revamped territories? 
Have you analyzed your customers and weeded out the unprofit- 
able and resultant slow payers, so your salesmen can concen- 
trate selling the live wires? If done it will pay dividends.” 
Words of wisdom from the “Crossroads” chatty bulletin of the 
M. & M. Brokerage Company of Baltimore and Roanoke, Va. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


A GUIDE TO SANITATION 


It is not the normal procedure of the authors to utilize this 
column for book reviews. In this instance however, they are 
departing from their customary practice to survey a recent 
publication. 

All branches of the food industry have in recent years gone 
through the throes of organizing sanitation programs. In most 
instances the work has been well conceived, ably directed and 
capably administered. It has resulted in the purveying of better, 
safer, cleaner foods to her majesty, Mrs. Housewife. 

In some instances, a sanitation program has been organized 
with enthusiasm only to have the interest in its continuance 
reduced from vigorous performance to quiescence. At times 
this apparent apathy has come about from the shifting to other 
activities that were considered more important by management. 
Again, it was caused by the difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supervisory help. 

The National Canners Association has done a yeoman’s job 
in bringing the story of sanitation home to individual members 
of the canning industry. Their scientific staff has organized 
sectional sanitation schools and provided materials, plans and 
instructions for canner’s groups. They have been generous with 
their time and efforts. They have charted the proper path for 
the industry to traverse. What happens from this time forth 
is dependent upon the individual canner. 


SANITATION BIBLE 
A sanitation bible has recently appeared in print. It is 
entitled “Sanitation for the Food-preservation Industries” and 
is co-authored by The Association of Food Industry Sanitarians, 
Inc., and the National Canners Association. 


Its two hundred and seventy-three pages are crammed with 
information for food manufacturers. It presents in simple 
language the principles and the methods of good plant sanita- 
tion. It is a text that can be used with profit by workers in 
food producing and manufacturing plants at the level of fore- 
man and top management. 

Early chapters cover the organization of a sanitation program, 
giving an overall plan and methods of employee education. It 
differentiates between the various types of plant inspections and 
shows how observations should be reported and recorded. 

The chapter on housekeeping is particularly pertinent to the 
canning industry. It touches upon employee habits and upon 


problems relating to grounds, receiving, production and storage 
areas. The illustrations showing the correct manner to store 
pans and empty cans emphasize the fact that it is just as easy 
to do a good job as a poor one, 

Succeeding chapters touch on the building out and eradication 
of birds, rodents and insects. Close attention to the recom- 
mendations made here will go far to prevent the inclusion of 
extraneous matter in prepared processed foods. Invasion of 
food products by these pests is probably responsible for more 
destruction of food by regulatory officials than for any other 
single cause. 


SOME TECHNICALITIES NECESSARY 

Some non-technical readers may not closely follow that part 
of the chapter on microorganisms where reference is made to 
microbial indexes of sanitation. But the illustration showing 
the proper application of sanitizing solutions to conveyor belts 
is readily understood. 

Inasmuch as water is used at a canning plant in larger 
amounts than any other single raw material, the chapter cover- 
ing water supply is of extreme interest. It deals with surface 
waters, wells and well locations, pumps, mineral and bacteriolo- 
gical characteristics and the re-use of water. 

The chapter on construction and maintenance of buildings and 
equipment contains much valuable information. This includes 
the proper installation, measurement and quality of illumina- 
tion. It illustrates the difference between good and bad equip- 
ment placement and anchorage, between well constructed and 
poorly constructed conveyors and between well fabricated and 
poorly fabricated food storage containers. 

The recommendations made for cleaning are extremely well 
planned and illustrated. The tools and accessories used in 
cleanup are described and tables showing the cost, effectiveness 
and formulation of cleaning aids and detergents are included. 

Another chapter discusses chlorination of general purpose 
water supplies, cooling waters and “in plant chlorination” of 
equipment. Employee facilities, industrial hygiene, feeding and 
housing of en.ployees, waste disposal and laboratory aids are 
covered in the concluding chapters. This is followed by a 
glossary of terms employed throughout the book. 

The purchase of this book is recommended as an excellent 
investment to our readers. The cost will be returned many 
times in the knowledge and information gained. 
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E. H. WIEGAND 


E. H. Wiegand, Head of the Food 
Technology Department of Oregon State 
College, proudly presents another grad- 
uating class of food technologists. 
“Ready and willing,” he says, “to make 
a place for themselves in the world—to 
put their theoretical and _ practical 
knowledge to work.” 


“Our graduates as food technologists” 
he continues, “are looking for opportuni- 
ties to serve industry, to participate in 
the gigantic job to feed the nation as well 
as peoples of the world. They want to 
put their college education to work in 
this big job which faces the whole food 
industry.” 


FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


for 1952 
OREGON 


Most but not all of the class is repre- 
sented here. Some are entering military 
service, while others for one reason or 
another, preferred not to participate in 
this publicity. 


WILLIAM P. BARNETT, age 27, 
married, 2 children, Star Route 2, Leb- 
anon, Ore. Education—B.S. Food Tech- 
nology. Supporting work in chemistry. 
Experience—1 summer Lebanon Packing 
Co.; 1 summer Green Giant Co., Dayton, 
Wash.; 1 year logging; 6 years U. S. 
Navy. Work Preferred—Quality Con- 
trol. Available—June, 1952. 


from 
STATE 


WILLIAM P. BARNETT 


The new Food Technology Building at Oregon State College, dedicated February 4, 1952. 
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JAMES BUNNELL, JR. 


JAMES BUNNELL, JR., age 24, 
single, 1997 State, Salem, Ore. Educa- 
tion—B.S. Food Technology. Experience 
—4 summers Hunt Foods, Inc., Salem, 
Ore. Available—June, 1952. 


WILLIAM A. DRIVER, age 24, mar- 
ried, 2 children, 393 S. 15th Street, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Hducation—B.S. Food Tech- 
nology. Supporting work in chemistry. 
Experience—1 summer Rydall Logging 
Co., Drain, Ore.; 1 summer Umatila Can- 
ning Co., Milton, Ore.; 2 summers Slate 
Construction Co., Albany, Ore.; 2 years 
U.S. Marine Corps. Work Preferred— 
Refrigerated transportation. Available 
—June, 1952. 


ROBERT R. FERGUSON, age 24, 
single, 957 Jefferson, Corvallis, Ore. 
Education—B.S. Food Technology. Sup- 
porting work in chemistry and engineer- 
ing. Experience—2 years U.S. Navy; 1 
summer Quality Control for Kelly Far- 
quhar and Co., Tacoma, Wash; 1 summer 
Clark Construction Co., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. Work Preferred—Production or 
Quality Control. Available—June, 1952. 


NEIL W. FRITTS, age 24, married, 
no children 2769 Arnold Way, Corvallis, 
Ore. Education—B.S. Food Technology. 


WILLIAM A. DRIVER 


Supporting work in engineering and 
business administration. Ewperience— 
3 years U.S. Army, Ist Lt.; 2 summers 
Production and Marketing Adm. U.S. 


NEIL W. FRITTS 


Dept. of Agriculture; 3 summers Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Ontario, Ore. 
Work Preferred—Quality Control or 
Consumer Research. Available—March, 
1952. 


WADE E, HOTT 
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WILLIAM F. GREER, age 25, mar- 
ried, 1 child, 3660 SW Schols Ferry Rd., 
Portland 1, Oregon, Education—B.S. 
Food Technology. Supporting work in 
chemistry. Experience—1 summer West- 
ern Oregon Packing Co., Corvallis, Ore.; 
1 summer Lamb-Weston, Inc., Weston, 
Ore.; 1 term Food Tech. Experiment Sta- 
tion, OSC.; 5 years U.S. Navy, Naval 
Aviator. Available—June, 1952. 


WADE E: HOTT, age 24, single, 6240 
NE 33rd Ave., Portland, Ore. Education 
—B.S. Food Technology. Supporting 
work in chemistry. Eaperience—4 sum- 
mers Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem, 
Oregon; 1 summer R. D. Bodle Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; 18 months U.S. Navy. 
Work Preferred—Quality Control. Avail- 
able—June, 1952. 


CHARLES WILLIS JOHNSON, age 
28, single, 660 Madison St., Corvallis, 
Ore. Education—B.S. Food Technology. 
Supporting work in chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering. Experience—l year 
Montgomery Ward, Chicago; 2 summers 
Sears Roebuck and Co., Los Angeles; 1 
year Figget Drug Co., Chicago; 8 months 
Marshall Field and Co., Chicago; 3 years 
U.S. Navy. Available—June, 1952. 
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WALTER L. MORGAN, JR. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, JR., age 31, 
married, 2 children, 708 N. 2nd St., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Education—B.S. Food Tech- 
nology. Supporting. work in chemistry. 
Experience—2 summers Production and 
Marketing Adm.; 1 summer Birdseye 
Frozen Foods; 1 term Food Tech. Ex- 
periment Station, OSC; 2 years U.S. 
Army. Available—June, 1952. 


DONALD S. PACKER, age 29, single, 
Route 5, Box 443, Fresno, Calif. Educa- 
tion—B.S. Food Technology. Supporting 
work in science and agriculture. Ex- 
perience—1 summer Calif. Packing 
Corp., San Jose; 1 summer Calif.- Prune 
and Apricot Growers Assn., San Jose; 2 
summers Armstrong Dehydrators, San 
Jose; 3 years operated own ranch in San 
Joaquin valley; grew and shipped field 
crops and deciduous fru‘ts; 4 years U.S. 
Air Force, B-29 Pilot and Squadron 
Adjutant. Available—June, 1952. 


WILLIAM C. PEARSE, age 25, 
single, Route 1, Box 556, Salem, Ore. 
Education—B.S. Food Technology. Sup- 
porting work in agriculture. Experience 
—~2 summers Blue Lake Packers, Salem, 
Ore.; 1 summer pea harvest, Pendleton 
area; 1 month tomato processing Kelly 


PETER M. RESOFF 
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DONALD S. PACKER 


Farquhar, Salem, Ore.; 20 months U.S. 
Army. Available—January, 1953. 


ROBERT W. REEVES, age 22, mar- 
ried, no children, 115 N. 15th St., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Hducation—B.S. Food Tech- 
nology. Work Preferred—Quality Con- 
trol. Available—June, 1952. 


ROBERT W. REEVES 


PETER M. RESOFF, age 29, married 
one child, 1133% 64th Ave., Seattle, 


ROBERT WILEY 


WILLIAM C. PEARSE 


Wash. Education—B.S. Food Technol- 
ogy. Experience—9 summers fishing 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Alaska Terri- 
tory; 4 summers own fishing business in 
Alaska. 


ROBERT C. WILEY, age 27, married, 
no children, 401 N. 14th St., Corvallis, 
Ore. Education — B.S. Horticulture, 
Univ. of Maryland. M.S. Horticulture, 
Univ. of Maryland, minor Botany. Ph. 
D. Food Technology, OSC, minors Horti- 
culture and Botany. Experience—2 sum- 
mers Thomas and Co. Canners, Fred- 
erick, Maryland; 2 summers Univ. of 
Maryland Entomology Dept. USDA co- 
operating on Japanese beetle and corn 
borer control; 1 year Research Graduate 
Assistant, Food Tech. OSC; 3 years U.S. 
Army, Lab tech. and veternary tech. 
Available—August, 1952. 


AVERY YAKUPZACK, age 27, mar- 
ried, 1 child, 254 Mall Apts., Corvallis, 
Ore. Education—Junior certificate in 
Frozen Foods, Long Island Agriculture 
Institute; B.S. Food Technology. Ex- 
perience—9 months perishables inspector 
McCabe Inspection Service, New York; 
2 summers Birdseye Division, Hillsboro, 
Ore.; 4 years U.S. Navy. Available— 
June, 1952. 


AVERY YAKUPZACK 
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WASHINGTON 


Parity and The Capehart Amendment 


Canners and freezers who use ceiling 
prices adjusted under provisions of the 
Capehart amendment may not take 
parity pass-throughs for any increase in 
the cost of an agricultural commodity 
since July 25, 1951, the Office of Price 
Stabilization announced April 4. 


However, if processors determine their 
ceilings without reference to the Cape- 
hart formula they may continue to take 
parity pass-throughs. The agency said 
a processor may use whichever of the 
two ceiling methods he prefers. 

The action shutting off parity pass- 
throughs in Capehart adjustment cases 
is spelled out in four amendments to 
regulations OPS issued last November 
and December giving effect to the Cape- 
hart amendment. 

The four amendments, No. 2 to SR 17 
to CPR 22, the general manufacturers 
ceiling price regulation; No. 1 to SR 18 
to CPR 22; No. 1 to General Overriding 
Regulation 20, and No. 2 to GOR 21, 
became effective April 9, 1952. 


Under OPS regulations, manufactur- 
ers who use agricultural commodities 
selling below parity have been permitted 
to pass through, in their ceiling prices, 
any cost increases to them of these farm 
products. 

However, OPS said that to permit 
manufacturers who have received ad- 
justed ceilings under the Capehart 
formula to make further adjustments 
for additional costs of agricultural com- 
modities since July 25 would result in 
ceilings which would exceed those re- 
quired by the amendment and which 
would be unreasonably high. 


The Capehart amendment (Section 
402(d)(4) of the Defense Production 
Act, as amended in 1951) provides that 
manufacturers may apply for adjust- 
ments of their ceiling prices on the basis 
of the highest prices received between 
January 1 and 24, 1950 (the pre-Korean 
period), adjusted for all increases or de- 
creases in costs up to July 26, 1951. 


In cutting off further parity pass- 
throughs in Capehart adjustment cases, 
OPS emphasized that manufacturers 
processing commodities who use Cape- 
hart formula ceilings will have the op- 
tion at any time of returning to ceilings 
calculated under regulations applicable 
to them without reference to Sec. 402(d) 
(4) and of reflecting in those ceilings all 
agricultural parity pass-throughs. 

OPS also issued an amendment to CPR 
22 extending the parity pass-through 
provision of that regulation to manu- 
factured products placed on the market 
since the pre-Korea base period. 

The action is provided by Amendment 


44 to CPR 22, also effective April 9, 
1952. 
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As originally issued, CPR 22 did not 
permit manufacturers to take a parity 
pass-through on new items because the 
formula required the pass-through to be 
computed on the basis of increased costs 
of agricultural products since the CPR 
22 pre-Korea base period. 

Today’s action permits these manu- 
facturers to select a period preceding the 
date their new products were first offered 
for sale in computing parity pass- 
throughs on these products. 

The amendment also extends to these 
manufacturers the option already avail- 
able in the regulation to reduce sizes 
and maintain existing ceilings, or con- 
tinue existing sizes and raise prices, in 
passing through increased costs of agri- 
cultural commodities, 


SENATE TRANSCRIPT ON 
TUNA HEARINGS AVAILABLE 


A transcript of the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Finance on H. R. 
5693 (an act to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tuna fish and for 
other purposes) was issued during the 
past week. The hearings were held on 
February 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1952. The bill, 
which was introduced in October, 1951, 
during the last session of Congress, pro- 
vides for a duty of 3 cents a pound on 
imports of fresh and frozen tuna whether 
or not whole. The bill provides for U. S. 
Tariff Commission to undertake an in- 
vestigation of the competitive position 
of the domestic tuna industry, including 
the effect of imports of fresh or frozen 
tuna on the livelihood of American fish- 
ermen, and to report the results of this 
investigation to the Congress on or be- 
fore January 1, 1953. The Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to make a com- 
prehensive study of the long-range posi- 
tion of the domestic tuna industry and 
recommend such measures as may be ap- 
propriate to promote necessary adjust- 
ments so that the industry may achieve 
and maintain a sound position in the 
domestic economy, and report to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by Jan. 1, 1953. The 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
in October, 1951. 


This Senate Transcript contains the 
text of the bill and the testimony for and 
against the bill presented at the Senate 
hearings by government agencies and 
various segments of the fishery indus- 
tries. The Senate Committee to date has 
not yet issued its recommendation re- 
garding passage of the bill by the Senate. 


Copies of this report, titled “Tuna 
Imports,” are available only from the 
Senate Committee on Finance or from 
your Congressman. 
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SPECIFIC CEILINGS FOR 
APPLE PROCESSORS 


Apple processors, who since December 
3 have been operating under temporary 
price arrangement, were given specific 
ceilings in Supplementary Regulation 5 to 
CPR 56, issued April 9, effective April 14. 

The Supplementary Regulation affects 
processors of canned apples, canned 
apple sauce, canned and bottled apple 
juice and cider. 

The adjustments are designed to reflect 
differences between earnings on sales of 
apple products during the 1948 base 
period, when prices for the products were 
substantially suppressed, and the aver- 
age earnings for the years 1946-49. Per- 
mitted increases allowed by this regula- 
tion following .a profit and loss study of 
the industry, are as follows, per dozen 
containers: 

No. 2 Canned Apples—20c; No. 10— 

No. 300 Canned Apple Sauce—1ic; No. 
2—12c; No. 10—55c. 

32 oz. Canned or Bottle Apple Juice 
and Cider—23c; 46 0z.—43c. 


TIN REGULATIONS TIGHTENED 

Tin regulations, especially with regard 
to small users, were tightened by the Na- 
tional Production Authority on April 9. 
M-81, the tin order, was so revised as to 
make it clear beyond any doubt, that 
small users are limited to 90 percent of 
the base period consumption (average 
quarterly use in first half of 1950). 

In issuing the revision NPA said it was 
necessary because some small users have 
interpreted their permission to certify 
for their own use up to 6,000 pounds of 
pig tin a month as implied permission to 
use this amount as a minimum, even if 
it exceeds 90 percent of the base period 
usage. This is in violation of the order. 


CANNING MACHINERY FIRMS 
REQUEST INVENTORY RELIEF 


In view of the seasonal nature of the 
industry, which makes it necessary to 
build canning machinery and equipment 
well ahead of the season, canning ma- 
chinery manufacturers this week asked 
the National Production Authority to let 
them build up inventories of materials 
from the present 45 days’ supply to 6 
months. They asked further that NPA 
review allotments to the food processing 
industry to make sure that they parallel 
those made to the can industry, and 
asked for a more liberal advance allot- 
ment in the placing of mill orders. NPA 
said it was considering a revision of 
CMP Regulation 2 which if approved, 
would offer inventory relief to the in- 
dustry. 


HEADS GROCER GROUP 


Morris Kaplan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Grocers of Wash- 
ington, Inc., capital distributor group 
which serves as a cooperative buying 
unit for its members. 
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CANNERY OFFICIAL 
ELECTED MAYOR 


H. B. Pearson, Secretary and Sales 
Manager of the Alton Canning Company, 
was elected Mayor of Sodus, New York, 
on March 18. Mr. Pearson previously 
served as Mayor in 1946 and 1947 and 
has been active on the village Board 
since. His first big job is to get a new 
water system for the village, which sup- 
plies several processing plants. 

At the same election Al Bartleson, 
manager of Fruit Belt Preserving Com- 
pany’s Sodus Center Plant, was named 
a Village Trustee. 


MEAT CANNERS OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected by 
the National Meat Canners Association 
at its annual meeting: Ralph Keller, 
George A. Hormel & Company, Chicago, 
President; J. Emmett Clair, Republic 
Food Products Company, Chicago, Vice- 
President; W. J. Foell, Foell Packing 
Company, Chicago, Treasurer; and J. H. 
Moninger, Chicago, Secretary. 


GAIR ACQUIRES BOX PLANT 


Stockholders of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, at a special meeting March 24, 
approved the proposed acquisition of the 
American Coating Mills Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. The busi- 
ness will be carried on by American 
Coating Mills as a new wholly owned 
Gair subsidiary with principal office in 
Chicago. Net sales of the Division in 
1951 exceeded $20 million, 


CAIN CANNING COMPANY SOLD 


Cain Canning Company, Springdale, 
Arkansas, has been purchased by Joe M. 
Steele and associates, who have formed 
a new corporation, but will, however, 
retain the former company name. Offi- 
cers of the new company are: Larry De- 
Wese, President; Shelby Ford, Vice- 
President; and Clifford G. Spears, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; J. S. Robertson is Sales 
Manager, and Bill Gray Superintendent. 
The company started canning spinach 
last week, ; 


WESTFIELD PLANTERS ACQUIRES 
ROOD & McLEAN PLANT 


Westfield Planters Cooperative Fruit 
Products, Ine., Westfield, New York, has 
hought Rood & McLean Fruit Products 
of Westfield, in order to add to their 
present grape juice, tomato juice and 
cherry packing facilities. The two plants 
are located within a few hundred feet of 
each other, 
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PICKLE FIRM BUYS 
BROCTON PLANT 


The Brocton Preserving Company 
plant at Brocton, New York, built in 
1946, after the original plant burned, has 
been bought by I. Miller Pickles, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, New York, to provide 
larger quarters for the company’s rapid- 
ly expanding business. The new plant 
will provide more than 100,000 square 
feet of working space in which to carry 
on operations, and which will permit the 
doubling of present production. 


DULANY APPOINTS KIRK 


Roger M. Kirk, Jr., former Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager of John 
H. Dulany & Sons, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land, has been appointed National Sales 
Manager of the Frozen Food Division. 


HEADS W. N. CLARK SALES 


John de Doelder, who has served for 
many years in the canning industry of 
New York State, has joined the W. N. 
Clark Company of Rochester, as Sales 
Manager, succeeding Art Dailor, who re- 
signed to operate:a canning plant he 
recently purchased. 


CHANGES AT FMC 


The office of J. L. Frasier, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation sales 
representative for Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, has been moved to 1205 N. 
Butler Avenue, Indianapolis. 

The office of H. C. McClure, sales rep- 
resentative for Metropolitan New York 
City, Connecticut, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, except some Southern counties, 
has been moved to 2 Division Street, 
Somerville, New Jersey. 

T. N. Martin, representative for Illi- 
nois and Michigan, may now be con- 
tacted, in addition to his regular Hoopes- 
ton office, at 141 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
APPOINTS JOHNSON 


Vernon L. Johnson, associated until 
recently with the Studebaker Corporation 
in South Bend, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed Regional Sales Manager of Clark 
Equipment Company’s Northeastern Re- 
gion, which includes dealerships in New 
York, Albany, Boston, Jersey City, New 
Haven, Wilmington, Harrisburg and 


Portland, Maine, and will make his head- 
quarters at 165 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CAN MAKERS GET “JET” CONSCIOUS—Jet-propulsion techniques are being applied 
by can manufacturers in developing new pressure containers to package a wide range 
of products for household and military use. This trend was shown by an array of 20 
valve-type, metal “jet-containers” for pressure-propelled products unveiled by American 
Can Company at the 21st National Packaging Exposition in Atlantic City, April 1-4. 
Shown (left to right) looking over the can making firm’s pressure cans are E. K. Walsh, 
assistant general manager of sales; G. U. Baylies, commodity manager miscellaneous 
foods, both of Canco; William P. Schott, assistant purchasing agent, Socony Vacuum 
Oil Company, and T. F. Brennan, manager of the can company’s packaging development 


division. 
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DAILOR BUYS CANNERY 


Art Dailor, associated with W. N. 
Clark Company of Rochester, New York 
for the past 29 years, has bought the 
Parish Canning Company plant at Par- 
ish, New York, and plans to pack sweet 
corn and snap beans this season. Mr. 
Dailor is currently serving on the Board 
of Directors of the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association and has 
served on a number of important com- 
mittees of the group. 


SUN DINE PLANT BURNS 


The canning plant of Sun Dine Com- 
pany, Inc. at Lake Alfred, Florida, was 
completely destroyed by fire early on the 
morning of March 19. Preliminary esti- 
mates of damage to building and machin- 
ery are more than $500,000 with loss of 
more than $300,000 in stored stocks. 
Cause of the fire has not been determined. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership:—Chapman T. 
Beauregard, West Hartford, Connecticut, 
recommended by the Austin-Gosselin 
Sales Co.; Chas. H. Scherff, Philadelphia, 
recommended by the A. R. Wagner 
Organization; John L. Grant Co., Water- 
bury, Connecticut, recommended by the 
Austin-Gosselin Sales Co. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
FOR LEMONS 


The California Lemon Products Advis- 
ory Board is preparing to launch an ad- 
vertising campaign in June designed to 
show housewives why canned and frozen 
lemon juice and concentrate should be 
staple items in the home. The Los An- 
geles office of McCann-Erickson is the 
agency. This campaign follows closely 
the release by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California, of a 
volume entitled: “The Lemon Fruit; Its 
Composition, Physiology and Products”, 
by Elbert T. Bartholomew and Walton 
B. Sinclair. This asserts that the lemon 
has a greater variety of culinary, bever- 
age, industrial and medicinal uses than 
any other fruit. 


BUYS CANNING PLANT 


Doyle Packing Company, packers of 
“Strongheart” dog food, have purchased 
the packing plant of Tri-State Packing 
Co, at Joplin, Missouri. The Doyle organ- 
ization has operated the Joplin plant 
under lease for several years. 


FOOD STRIKE ENDED 


American Stores Company, Philadel- 
phia, has gotten operations back to nor- 
mal following settlement of a strike of 
1300 warehouse employes that had forced 
the closing of many of its retail outlets. 


SEABROOK SIGNS TV CONTRACT—Obviously pleased are the members of this quar- 
tet who have just put their signatures to the contract whereby Seabrook Farms Co., 
New Jersey frozen food packers, will sponsor the radio, show, “The Private Files of 
Matthew Bell” on 138 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


From left are: John M. Seabrook, executive vice-president, and C. Courtney Seabrook, 


sales vice-president of Seabrook Farms Co., Joseph Cotton (Star of the Show); and 
Frank White, president of Mutual Broadcasting System. 


A single frozen product will be featured in the commercials. 


Local stations are 


cooperating with distributors for dealer tie-ins on the promotion. 
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GF TO BUILD NEW OFFICES 


Ground will be broken for new gen- 
eral offices of the General Foods Corpo- 
ration at White Plains, New York, about 
July 1, if plans materialize on schedule 
and the company’s application for the 
necessary building materials is approved 
by NPA. The building, which is expected 
to be ready for occupancy in the spring 
of 1954, will be erected on a 48-acre tract 
on Westchester Avenue near North 
Street. The company now employs about 
1200 persons in its general offices in New 
York, 


SALES DIRECTION 


W. Grant Horsey, president of J. Wil- 
liam Horsey Corp., Florida citrus product 
canners, announces that for the present 
all sales will be directed by him, assisted 
by James K. Childs and Franklin P. 
Stamm. 


JOINS ACERS 


Ben Yerzer, or Adolph Goldmark & 
Sons, Inc., New York canned foods dis- 
tributors, is latest recruit to the “Hole- 
In-One” club. Mr. Yerzer accomplished 
this feat on the 16th, a four-par hole, at 
the Bayside Country Club in suburban 
New York, last week. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Williams Brothers Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio pickle packers, formerly 
located at 900 Woodland Avenue, have 
moved into their new plant and office 
building located at 16500 Brookpark 
Road. 


GETS CHAMBER POST 


Broadus R. Littlejohn, president of 
Littlejohn & Smith, wholesale grocers of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, has been 
elected vice-president of the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


RED AND WHITE CONVENTIONS 


Local conventions of Red and White 
Food Stores will be held on the follow- 
ing dates: 


In Minneapolis, Minnesota, sponsored 
by Slocum, Burgren Company, at the 
Radisson Hotel, Sunday and Monday, 
May 1) and 12. 


In San Jose, California, sponsored 
jointly by all Red and White houses in 
the Pacific Division, at the De Anza 
Hotel, Monday and Tuesday, July 28 
and 29. 


In Boston, Massachussets, sponsored 
jointly by all New England Red and 
White houses, at the Statler Hotel, Sun- 
day and Monday, October 19 and 20. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 15-17, 1952—5th Annual Meet- 
ing, Research & Development Associates, 
Food & Container Institute, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 


APRIL 27-30, 1952—60th Anniversary 
Convention & Exposition, U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, 

MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19, 1952—Spring Meeting, Ad- 
ministrative Council, National Canners 
Association, 1133-20th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 20, 1952—Spring Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 1133-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 


ution, Ohio Canners Association, The 
\eil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
‘ention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
\tlantie City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 


vention, New York State Canners & 
‘cezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
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ECEMBER 6, 1952 — Fall Meeting, 
‘-inois Canners Association, Bismarck 
\lotel, Chieago, Ill. 
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HUNT CONTEST WINNERS 


Hunt Foods Southern California Sales 
District was named the winner of the 
grand prize of the company’s District 
sales contest just ended. Nat Magid, 
Sales Manager of the winning district, 
was awarded several thousand dollars in 
Hunt common stock and hundreds of dol- 
lars in Defense Bonds for his district, 
which obtained the greatest increase in 
sales over seven other participating dis- 
tricts. Second prize, which also included 
Hunt common stock and Defense Bonds, 
went to the Southwest Sales District 
under Manager Frank Henderson. More 
than 300 salesmen from California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Texas, Rocky Moun- 


tain States, New England, New York, 
Philadelphia and Memphis competed in 
the contest. 


Other district managers receiving 
awards for their organizations were Judy 
Womack, Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Division; C. J. Tolle, Sales Man- 
ager of the New England Division; and 
Milt Arnesen, Sales Manager, Memphis 
area. 


Grand prize in the Brokers contest 
went to Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage 
Company of Minneapolis, and Art Sol- 
berg, Manager of the office, was awarded 
a 1952 Buick Dynaflow Sedan. Second 
prize went to Green Brothers, Inc., 
Miami, Florida food brokers, who were 
awarded a $1500 U.S. Defense Bond. 


MORE TOMATOES 


Better QUALITY. 


..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 


age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 


insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write for Row-Crop Catalog CT-1 


John BEAN 


~ “-DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Dept. 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues extremely dull, so dull 
in fact, that the National Food Brokers 
Association this week saw fit to give its 
members a pep talk (see Editorial). Un- 
certain political, national and interna- 
tional conditions aren’t helping the situa- 
tion any. Even so, this inventory cur- 
tailment can’t go on forever, and it’s been 
in full swing now for two months. It’s 
hardly likely that buyers will come into 
the market with heavy forward commit- 
ments before another season, but it does 
seem reasonable to believe that they’ll 
be entering the market at an early date 
in increasing numbers, and with greater 
frequency. There are still a couple of 
good canned food consuming months 
ahead of us before hot weather and wan- 
ing appetites. And according to all re- 
ports, there’ll be plenty of money avail- 
able for the festive board. 

There’ll be a carryover of some items, 
of course. It looks like 5 to 5% million 
cases of peas, at least, but in view of the 
fact that new packs are going to cost 
more money, a reduction in acreage in 
these commodities, would seem to be a 
wiser course of action than under-cutting 
the market. 


CAN SIZES—The swing to 303’s con- 
tinues apace. By the grapevine we learn 
that the A & P this year will switch from 
2’s to 303’s on the company label of 
whole, sliced and cut beets, and that it 
will also switch over to the 303 can for 
its standard “Iona” cut green beans. As 
most canners know, the chain has already 
shifted on higher grades. Tomatoes will 
still be purchased in No. 2’s, we under- 
stand. 


SAUER KRAUT—The National Can- 

ners Association this week issued a re- 
vised report on the March 1 stocks of 
sauer kraut. The revision was made 
necessary because a canner previously 
reported in cases instead of barrels. 
March 1 figure is changed from 331,426 
barrels to 272,652 barrels. 
The National Kraut Packers Association 
reports March 1 stocks, basis 24 No. 2’s, 
at 4,204,270 cases and points out that 
there are seven months till new pack 
October 1. 


SALES UP, INCOME OFF 


Lyon-Magnus, Inc., San Francisco, 
California, old-established food proces- 
sors, report that net income for 1951 
dropped to 32 cents a Class B share, 
compared with 78 cents a share the pre- 
vious year. Income before Federal taxes 
amounted to $43,969, against $119,234 
in 1950. Chairman Daniel E. Koshland, 
in his annual report, said that sales last 
year exceeded those of 1950, but that net 
returns were held down by rising com- 
modity and labor costs, Federal price 
controls and high taxes, 


MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Continues Dull—Cleanup Offers Of 
Tomatoes — Soft Spots In Peas — Spinach 
Packing At Slow Rate—Beans Steady—No 
Weak Spots In Corn—Fill In Demand For 
Apple Sauce—Figures Indicate Canned Single 
Strength Juices Still In Running — Fruits 
Quiet—Tuna Demand Sustained—Sardines, 
Salmon Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 10, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Trading tempo in 
the canned foods market has again sub- 
sided somewhat, reflecting the improved 
international situation and the obviously 
plentiful supply situation on most prod- 
ucts at both the processing and distribut- 
ing levels. Replacement buying is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and it is apparent 
that distributors, in some cases, are still 
further tightening up in their inventory 
policies. No price changes of major 
import developed during the week. 


THE OUTLOOK —The uncertainties 
normally evident in a Presidential elec- 
tion year have been intensified by the 
changing international situation. Breaks 
in commodity prices are being closely 
studied by food distributors for their 
implications, pricewise, on the general 
economy. Hence, notwithstanding cur- 
rent prospect for a continuation of near- 
record consumer purchasing power, in- 
ventory cutbacks seem to be the order 
of the day. 


TOMATOES—Canrers in the tri-states 
are reported endeavoring to clean out 
their small carryover holdings prior to 
the start of the new season, and the mar- 
ket is less firm. Business is reported to 
have been done on standards on the basis 
of $1.10 for 1s, $1.40-$1.45 for 303s, $1.45 
and up for 2s, and $7.00-$7.25 for 10s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Notwithstanding reported con- 
cern on the part of eastern canners over 
delays in getting contracts for 1952 
crops lined up, the market for carryover 
peas has shown some soft spots. Stand- 
ard pod run sweets, 303s, were reported 
offering during the week at $1.05, with 
extra standards at $1.15 and fancies at 
$1.30, f.o.b. On pod run Alaskas, stand- 
ard 308s were reported at $1.10, with 
extra standards at $1.25. In the Mid- 
west, more offerings of No. 10s are re- 
ported, with standards at $6.50 and extra 
standards at $7.25, f.o.b. canneries, 


SPINACH—Spring pack of spinach in 
the east is picking up a little, but full- 
scale operations have not yet developed. 
Canners quote fancy for immediate ship- 
ment at $1.50 for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s, and 
$6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. A good 
part of the pack to date, however, has 
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been shipped out against orders already 
on canners’ books. 


BEANS—Small stocks of beans con- 
tinue to make for a steady market, Tri- 
state canners quote standard round pod 
cut green firm at $1.15 for 303s and $1.20 
for 2s, with extra standards at $1.20 and 
$1.25, respectively. On fancy cut green, 
2s are listed at $1.40-$1.45, with fancy 
French style at $1.50 for 303s and $1.60 
for 2s, all cannery basis. 


CORN—Buyers have been probing the 
corn market, particularly on 303s, in a 
search for price concessions, but are not 
meeting with much success. Eastern can- 
ners are holding standard crushed golden 
firm at $1.35, with extra standards at 
$1.45. On No. 2 tins, standard lists at 
$1.40, with fancy at a minimum of $1.55 
and some packers holding for 5 to 10 
cents over this figure. Similar firmness 
is reported in other major corn canning 
areas. 


APPLE SAUCE—A moderate fill-in 
demand is reported for apple sauce in the 
east this week, with inside offerings of 
fancy 303s reported at $1.15, while 2s 
command $1.25 and up, f.o.b. canneries. 
On No, 10s, the inside price on fancy is 
$6.00, f.o.b. eastern cannery, with most 
sellers over that figure 


CITRUS—Pasco Packing Co., in their 
current price list, discuss the “post- 
mortem” for single strength juices, so 
widely talked in some trade circles. 
“Maybe”, says Pasco, “but you can’t 
prove it by figures. To illustrate on all 
three major citrus juice items: 


“1—Consumer purchases of canned or- 
ange juice for the month of January, 
1952, were larger than for any one month 
in the past three years. Season to date 
(October through January) sale on 
orange juice is a plus 28 percent over the 
same a year ago, 


“2—Canned blended juice consumer 
purchases for the same period show an 
increase of 11 percent over a year ago. 


“3—Only grapefruit juice shows a de- 
cline and that of only 6 percent. Why? 
We definitely feel that was caused by the 
lack of price spread between orange juice 
and grapfruit juice earlier in the year. 
The consumer will single out orange 
juice for her purchase when the prices 
are identical. Now that the 3 to 4 cents 
per can on 46-ounce saving is again 
available to the consumer, watch grape- 
fruit juice move.” 


Distributor call for citrus juices con- 
tinues fair. Canners in Florida quot« 
orange juice 2s at 90 cents, with 46-ounce 
at $1.95. For blended juice, the market 
is 82% cents and $1.77%, respectively, 
while on grapefruit juice 2s list at 72% 
cents and 46-ounce at $1.55. The citrus 
salad market holds firm at $2.00, while 
grapefruit segment 2s list at $1.62% to 
$1.67% for fancy and $1.57% for choice, 
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ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 


713-729 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 


treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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MARKET NEWS 


broken holding at $1.47%, all f.o.b. Flor- 
ida canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There were 
no important developments reported in 
the canned fruit situation on the coast 
during the week. The trade here has 
done a little replacement buying, but is 
not in the market for supplies in any vol- 
ume at the moment. Price situation has 
shown no important change at primary 
points, traders report. 


TUNA — Domestic packers report a 
well sustained demand for tuna for 
prompt shipment as the trade moves to 
build up its inventories in advance of the 
usual wider demand during warm weather 
months. Production on the Coast is run- 
ning somewhat shorter than had been 
anticipated, and with price competition 
from the imported product lessening, 
coast packers are getting a better play. 


SARDINES—tThe trade is picking up 
Maine sardines in a limited way, and 
carryover holdings still in packers’ hands 
are being steadily whittled down. The 
market is unchanged at $9.45 basis per 
case for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. Maine, 
although it might be possible to shade a 
little where a canner is anxious to clear 
out small unsold blocks. The new can- 
ning season gets under way legally at 
mid-month, but current indications do 
not point to any real volume production 
for a month or so. 


SALMON—With unsold stocks of 1951 
pack salmon in canners’ hands melting 
away, and high packing costs confront- 
ing the industry for the current season, 
the price basis in first hands is showing 
steadiness. Distributors are picking up 
small lots to round out assortments for 
the summer season, but no real volume 
trading is being done, due both to the 
paucity of supplies and the unwillingness 
of distributors to buy heavily in any line 
at this time. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Monotony Continues—Ozark Spin- 

ach Slips Slightly — Kraut Holding Well — 

Standard Cut Green And All Wax Beans 

Hard To Find—Peas Sloppy—Sitting Tight 
On Asparagus—Fruits Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 10, 1952 


THE SITUATION—If anything could 
be considered the feature of the past 
week it would be the complete absence 
of anything that might be construed as 
news where trading is concerned. Activ- 
ity has just been a monotonous continua- 
tion of a very dull period reported here 
week after week for the past two months, 
Information pertaining to the coming 
new packs has, so far, created nothing 
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more than a ripple on the surface of the 
average buyer’s calm determination to 
maintain their present policy of buying 
nothing except that which is needed for 
immediate requirements only. The recent 
announcement of required government 
set asides from the new pack created 
even less interest as the trade feel such 
requirements will have little or no effect 
on their ability to buy what they need 
when they need it. 

While a condition of this kind may be 
considered deplorable in some respects, 
it is surely reducing distributor’s hold- 
ings to a bare minimum making for a 
healthy situation at the wholesale level. 
When the new packs are ready for ship- 
ment canners are not going to run into 
any carryover problem at this level. In 
fact, there will be some empty holes as, 
despite their attitude, the trade are hav- 
ing difficulty buying corn, cling peaches, 
wax beans, carrots and salmon, 


SPINACH—Although California can- 
ners are well under way on the spring 
pack of spinach with prices unchanged 
at $1.30 for 2s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.10 
for tens, the trade in this market are 
showing only slight interest and quan- 
tities sold have been small. Ozark can- 
ners are having trouble holding original 
quotations firm and the market has slip- 
ped to where fancy goods are now avail- 
able at $1.15 for 303s, $1.25 to $1.30 for 
2s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.25 for tens. 
Sales are small because of the trade’s 
general policy and the present condition 
of the market. 


KRAUT —Canners of kraut, at least 
here in the Middlewest, can meet adver- 
sity with a smile as sales have been 
excellent and even a slowdown during 
the present lull probably won’t make 
much difference in their stock situation 
at the start of the new season. Quality 
kraut is holding firm at $4.40 for tens, 
$1.30 for 2%s, $1.02% for 2s and 92% 
cents for 303s although some lots of 
questionable quality are offered at some- 
what lower prices. However, the overall 
picture is one of firmness. 


BEANS —The switch to 303 tins in 
place of 2s has shortened the supply of 
standard cuts to where buyers are sur- 
prised to find themselves in trouble try- 
ing to cover requirements. Small unsold 
stocks are firm at $1.20 although No. 2 
tins, in much better supply, are also of- 
fered at the same price. Wax beans of 
all sizes are more difficult to locate and 
Wisconsin canners are holding remaining 
stocks at $1.95 for fancy 1-2-3 sieve cuts 
in No. 2 tins with extra standards at 
$1.50. Fancy 4 sieve cuts are firm at 
$1.60 with extra standards at $1.35. 
Fancy cut threes are almost impossible 
to locate. 


PEAS—Interest in peas of all kinds is 
light as the market is inclined to be on 
the sloppy side with the new pack not 
too far away. While there has been no 
sharp price cutting there is plenty evi- 
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dence of price concession by canners try- 
ing to dispose of unsold stocks before 
they start the wheels rolling on the new 
pack. Peas seem to be moving in about 
a normal manner so the trade are buy- 
ing right along but only for immediate 
requirements. 


ASPARAGUS—The trade are still sit- 
ting tight on this one carefully watching 
canners’ efforts to push the price of raw 
stock down to a more reasonable level 
both locally and in California. The trade 
emphatically state prices must be lower 
if the movement is to be increased and 
judging from the consumer’s reaction the 
past season they appear to be correct. In 
the meantime nobody has made a move 
toward committments. 


APPLESAUCE—Despite a supply sit- 
uation that should maintain a firm mar- 
ket, prices on sauce have slipped lately 
from the season’s high of $1.25 for fancy 
308s which price was firm for some time. 
Sales are reported at $1.20 and in some 
cases as low as $1.15 although a buyer 
has to be talking about volume at these 
figures. However, if these reports where 
tracked down one would probably find 
sauce packed the year before one of the 
conditions. 


CITRUS—Heavy stocks of grapefruit 
juice have kept this market on the soft 
side and the market is now generally at 
$1.55 with some shading of this figure 
reported. Orange remains firm with 
most canners holding Valencia juice at 
$2.10 to $2.15 although earlier juice is 
still available at $1.95. Now that the 
Valencia crop is ready canners will run 
into stiff competition from concentrators 
which will tend to push raw fruit prices 
even higher. Tangerine juice is on the 
short side and canners have advanced 
prices to $1.85 to $1.90. Sections remain 
firm at $1.40 for 303s and $1.70 for 2s. 


CANNED FRUITS — Not much to 
report here as little business was con- 
summated the past week although prices 
remain unchanged at present levels. 
Orders are small and infrequent making 
pool cars a problem but the trade seem 
to prefer marking an item out rather 
than buy a day or two ahead of time. 
Pineapple canners are reporting an ex- 
cellent crop in the making on the islands 
with the new pack due to start early in 
June. Some items are growing short 
and the trade are either going to buy 
ahead or be without during the important 
summer months and in most cases they 
will probably choose the latter course. 


VETERAN ENGINEER JOINS 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 


William A. Schnell, for 40 years sales 
engineer with the Link Belt Company. 
has become associated with the sales staff 
of Consolidated Products Company, Inc., 
New York City rebuilt machinery dealers. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Characterizes Market—Spinach Pack 

Of Exceptionally Good Quality—No Rush To 

Can Asparagus—Tomatoes Firm With Prod- 

uct Prices Varying Widely—Steady Pine- 

apple Business—Apple Sauce Moving Well 
—Tuna Demand Off. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., April 10, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Shipping continues 
on quite a satisfactory scale, but new 
business has quieted down somewhat. 
Individual orders are rather small, but 
are being placed at frequent intervals, 
indicating that canned foods are going 
into consumption at a steady pace. Can- 
ners say that operating costs, such as 
labor, containers, and the like, are stead- 
ily on the increase so that lower prices 
do not seem possible in the near future. 
As is, the price of canned foods in gen- 
eral has shown much less of an increase 
than that of other foods. Prices on most 
items are quite stable, with tomato prod- 
ucts showing the widest variation in quo- 
tations. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is described as being quiet 
but firm by the Federal-State Market 


News Service, with most dealers and 
canners limiting purchases largely to 
nearby needs. It has been announced 
that C.C.C. stocks of dry beans for ex- 
port shipment during April will be at the 
same prices that prevailed in March, but 
that quotations for domestic distribution 
will be up 5 cents to 6 cents per 100 
pounds. U.S. Small White beans have 
advanced slightly during the week and 
are selling at $8.10 to $8.25, with stand- 
ard Limas quoted at $11.00 to $11.10. 


SPINACH—A lot of very fine spinach 
has been canned during the past two 
weeks, weather conditions having been 
ideal for this crop. And just when a 
little rain seemed to be needed, a warm 
rain visited the Northern California area. 
Considerable business has been booked on 
new pack, but most buyers seem to be 
holding off on shipping instructions. 
Minimum quotations for fancy seem to 
be about $1.30 for No. 2s, $1.60 for No. 
2%s and $5.10 for No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS — The fresh vegetable 
market is still able to care for all offer- 
ings of asparagus and canning will be 
put off for a week or 10 days, except in 
a few plants where warming up runs are 
being made. In a way, asparagus has 
the spotlight for the moment, despite the 
fact that few canners are actively after 
canning stocks. Most members of the 
trade seem to feel that lower prices to 


STOP! 


Wasting Valuable 
Product 


An entire tankful of finished product can 
go down the sewer because of old -time 
tank outlets . . . outlet plugs are s ome- 


times removed carelessly or when two or wo" 
|. 


more tanks are in operation, back pres- 


sure may lift the plug in another tank and = HB 
permit raw stock to enter line of finished ~ ‘i 


product. 


Prevent such losses! Install Langsen- 
kamp's 3-way valve—supplies positive 
one-point control and saves time as well 


Position No. I—All Hoe 2 2 


positions closed. Wo. 3 
Write today to: 


Position No. 3—To 
waste line. 


pumps 


pulpers _ finishers 
slicers grinders _snippers 


name of our nearest representative. 


growers must prevail and some are sug- 
gesting prices of 9 cents to 10 cents a 
pound for all-green, or 3 cents to 4 cents 
less than last year’s prices. There is con- 
siderable of last year’s canned pack to 
be sold and shipped and buyers are mak- 
ing comparatively few inquiries about 
new pack asparagus. 


TOMATOES—A steady movement is 
under way on solid pack tomatoes, with 
prices quite firmly maintained. It is 
quite a different story, howevér, on many 
items in the tomato products list, with 
prices varying widely. Some canners are 
holding 6 oz. paste at $7.00, and claim- 
ing that this just about represents actual 
cost, but quantities are being moved at 
$6.75. Some sizable stocks of tomato 
paste are held by California sardine can- 
ners, who stocked up last fall in anticipa- 
tion of a good sardine season which 
failed to materialize. Some canners have 
enough tomato paste on hand for a nor- 
mal season pack of sardines, when, and 


_if, this becomes a reality again. Tomato 


acreage is being signed up by processors 
at about $5.00 a ton less than last year. 


PINEAPPLE — Canned pineapple and 
pineapple juice are among the steadiest 
items in the fruit list. Some of the 
larger canners are maintaining stocks in 
strategic points in the United States and 
the distributing trade is enabled to get 
supplies on short notice. The complete 


Magnetic Separators are the 


best protection you can buy for your 


Cesco Magnetic Traps and 


Plates are built for you— 
the canner. 


Sanitary and effective, : 
they are the result of many years’ experi- 
ence with all types of food products. 


Don’t let tramp iron cost you money. 
Write for complete descriptions, and the 


Straight through. 
435 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS. 


list is available, despite the fact that this 
is the fag end of the season, as far as 
canning is concerned. 


APPLE SAUCE — Stocks of apple 
sauce of California pack are moving off 
at a rate that suggests a very close 
cleanup before new pack is available in 
August. Prices continue without change 
at $1.45 for No. 303 fancy, $1.60 for No. 
2s and $8.50 for No. 10. Some canners 
are already sold up on some items in the 
list, while others feel they have enough 
to last through the season. Plans have 
been discussed for an advertising cam- 
paign on this item, it being pointed out 
that conditions are ideal for such a drive. 
There are but six or seven active canners 
and the California trade could easily care 
for all that could be packed in the im- 
mediate future. 


TUNA —The heavy call for canned 
tuna has tapered off somewhat, with the 
end of the Lenten season, but commit- 
ments are such that canners will be busy 
for some time. The Japanese catch now 
has but a short time to run and the price 
of fancy frozen albacore has advanced to 
$420 a ton. Prevaling prices are: fancy 
light meat tuna %s, $13.00; standard, 
$12.00; chunks and flakes, $11.00; grated, 
$10.00, and dark and light meat $8.50. 
Fancy light meat albacore is moving at 
$14.00. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack of the 1951-52 season is largely out 
of first hands and most sales now being 
made are at $8.00 for No. 1 talls natural 
and $9.45 for 1 lb. ovals in tomato sauce. 
There is a good demand for mackerel but 
catches of this fish are disappointingly 
small. The season for squid in the Mon- 
terey district is due to get under way 
late in April or early in May, with some 
operators suggesting a price of $4.50 or 
$5.00 a case, but no advance sales have 
been reported. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Easter Greetings—Lent Boosts Shrimp Con- 
sumption — Alabama Sea Food Canneries 
Closed Down. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 10, 1952 


BELATED GREETINGS 


Coming ’round a little late, 
But still in time to say; 

How much I’m hoping that you had 
A mighty happy Easter Day! 


SHRIMP — Few realize the amount 
that Lent boosts shrimp consumption. 
Notwithstanding that large quantities of 
shrimp have been imported from Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries, the 
report of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service last week shows that total hold- 
ings of frozen shrimp decreased 422,000 


pounds and were approximately 2,011,000 
pounds less than four weeks ago. 

Total holdings were 900,000 pounds 
less than one year ago. This heavy with- 
drawal of frozen shrimp from U. S. Cold 
Storages took place even in view of the 
fact that production of shrimp on the 
Gulf coast of this section has been unusu- 
ally good during Lent this year. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 28, 1952 were: Louisiana 971 
barrels, including 224 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 4 barrels; Alabama 114 
barrels, including 35 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Florida 20 barrels; and 
Texas 2,168 barrels, making a total of 
3,277 barrels, which is 2,899 barrels less 
than were produced the previous week. 

Frozen shrimp holdings in United 
States on March 1, 1952 were 23,021,365 
pounds and on March 1, 1951 were 22,- 
129,345 pounds. 

The five plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 1,953 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week end- 
ing March 29, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 611,845 standard 
cases shrimp as compared to 614,963 
standard cases of shrimp packed during 
the same period last season. 

The canned shrimp market is firm at 
$3.15 per dozen for small; $3.60 for medi- 
um; $4.00 for large; and $4.35 for jumbo 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—Alabama has discontinued 
canning oysters and the seafood can- 
neries in this area are shut down. 

There are 12 plants in Mississippi and 
10 in Louisiana canning oysters and they 
reported that 20,558 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week 
ending March 29, 1952 which brought the 
pack for the season to 256,359 standard 
cases as compared to 170,451 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 

Landings of oysters for the week ending 
March 28, 1952 were: Louisiana 25,248 
barrels; Mississippi 9,655 barrels, includ- 
ing 9,362 barrels for canning; Alabama 
117 barrels; and Apalachicola, Florida 
427 barrels, making a total of 35,447 bar- 
rels which is 2,586 more barrels than 
were produced the previous week. 


The price of canned oysters in 4% oz. 
tins are quoted at $3.35 per dozen f.o.b. 
cannery with report of some being of- 
fered at lower prices. 


FILING TIME EXTENDED FOR 
CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 
GRADES 


To provide time for further study of 
the proposed changes, the Production and 
Marketing Administration on April 7, ex- 
tended until June 1, 1952, the time within 
which written data, views and arguments 
may be submitted by interested parties 
in connection with grades proposed in the 
Federal Register of February 21, 1952. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
COMMITTEES FAVOR 
DECONTROL 


The Agricultural and Industrial Com- 
mittees of the nine-county Central Coast 
Council of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce met at Oakland, California the 
first week in April and went on record as 
opposing continuation of price control 
beyond the present expiration date of 
next June 30. Discussion was led by 
Adrien J. Falk, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber of Commerce 
and also president of S. & W. Fine 
Foods, Inc.; M. A. Clevenger, executive 
vice-president of the Canners League of 
California, and Don McColly, secretary- 
treasurer of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation. It was pointed out that most 
canned foods are sold well below ceiling 
prices. 


ORCHARD PRODUCTS CO., 
INCORPORATED 


Orchard Products Co. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, California with 
a capital stock of $200,000 to carry on a 
packing, preserving and canning  busi- 
ness. Incorporators are Wells A. Webb, 
of Salinas California, and H. J. O’Brien 
and Syl R. Fiorita, San Francisco. 


OLIVE CANNERY 
DAMAGED BY FIRE 


The processing plant of the Olive 
Growers Association at Fair Oaks, Cali- 
fornia, has been damaged by fire with a 
loss estimated at $100,000. 


JOBBER STREAMLINING 


“Streamlining For Economy” will be 
the theme for the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Wholesale Food 
Distributors of Ohio, at the Neil House, 
Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


DEATHS 


CHARLES W. AUGUSTINE 


Charles W. Augustine, veteran Wis- 
consin canner, died at his home at Stur- 
geon Bay, on April 1, at the age of 72. 
He had the distinction of working all his 
life in one canning plant, having assisted 
with the construction of the Reynolds 
Preserving Company plant at Sturgeon 
Bay in 1896. He became Superintendent 
of the plant in 1898 and remained with 
the plant when it was sold to Fruit 
Growers Cooperative about 1918, where 
he continued as plant superintendent 
until he went on semi-retirement last 
year, but was retained as a consultant. 
He was a Diamond Member of the Old 
Guard Society. He is survived by a son 
and a daughter. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 380 pages ot proven pro 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if | could not get another” 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processer 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .: 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) , food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 

Published and Copyrighted By 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 


Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 303.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.25-1, ‘35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2......00+. 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038.......0008 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No.1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fcy., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 
Ungraded, No. 808 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... . 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ........0008 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ......00001.4001.45 


No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Gr, 1.17% 
No. 1.25 
Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ou... 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.12% 
BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 

Ex. Gr. & Wh. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 
No. 10 4.50 

No. 10 6.25 


CANNED FOOD 


Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. ....... 


No. 
No. 1.20 
No. 
No. 1.05 

No. 2, Whole, 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 3038 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
1.12% 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 117% 

CORN—(Nominally quoted) 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

1.60-1.65 

1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 

Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 

Std., No. 303 1.40 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 

No. 303 1.60 

Ex. Std., 8 sv., 8 -90- .95 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 308 .. --2.85-2.40 
4 sv., No. 308 ......... -1.50-1.60 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorRTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

2 sv., No. 303 -2.00-2.10 

No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

4 sv. 1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1,25 

Mipwesr SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 


o. 303 1,25-1.35 
10 7.25-7.40 
5 sv., 8 oz -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
6.50-6.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20 
Texas, No. 2 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........ 9214 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.10 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.20-2.85 
7.00-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2... 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., All Sizes Nominal 
1.60 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Me. BUG 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10.00 
Calif., 14 02. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 08. gl. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7 oz. 10.00 
13.75-14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 
Std., No. 2% 2.90 


PRICES 


Std., No. 10 9.75 
10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
Water. No. 2.25 
10.75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% ..... 3.30 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.25-3.40 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 ‘ 10.25 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.57%4-1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
7.35 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.60-2.75 
4.20-4.50 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%.......... 3.50-3.70 
Std., No. 2% 2.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........000. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.77 4%4-1.80 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 3 85 
ORANGE 
46 oz 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz, 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25 -2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 §.25 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.32 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 
1's 17.50-18.90 
1's 12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.50 
16's 9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless.......... 9.45-10.15 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce .... 


SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.60 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-16.50 
Chunks & 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-14.50 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Flakes............11.00-18.00 
Grated 10.00-11.00 
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